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SOPHIA, 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


The servant threw up the window, in 
order to close the shutters, which were 
on the outside, when seeing Sophia 





Frequently during the day her work 
was interrupted by paroxysms of grief! 
which threatened her existence. As even 
ing approached, she determined to go to, 
Curzon street, that she might discover; 
if her mother still lived: 

Her anxiety induced her, this even- 
ing, to venture out earlier than usual, 
and with trembling and agitated steps 
she hastened to Curzon street, and stood 
before her mother’s house. The win- 
dow shutters were not yet closed, and 
one of the blinds was halfopen. Lean- 
ing against the rails for support, Sophia} 
gazed into the well-known parlor.—— | 
Candles were not yet brought, but the 
bright blaze of the fire sufficiently illu- 
minated the room. By this fire was 
Mrs. Danton seated, the paleness of a 
corpse overspread her face, on which 
was depicted grief toe great to admit of 
consolation. She was very thin, and 
appeared to be suffering under illness. 

The parlor door was now opened by a 
Servant bringing in candles; Mrs. Dan- 
ton turned ber head toward the door, 











standing, she supposed her to be a beg- 
gar. 

‘* You had better take yourself of— 
we have nothing for you,” said she. 

Sophia’s heart sickened, and she 
clung to the rail for support. 

“ Do not speak so harshly to the 
poor creature,” said Mrs. Danton, Com- 
ing to the window; she then extended 
her hand with a few pence. 

Sophia received them; she touched 
her mother’s hand. What, at that mo- 
ment, were her sensations? Mrs. Dan- 
ton turned from the window with a deep 
sigh, and the words, “ My peor child, 
what at this moment may be your 
wretched fate?” met the ear of her un- 
happy daughter. ‘The shutters were 
now closed, and Sophia with difficulty 
supperted herself to the next house, 
where, seating herself on the steps, 
nearly half an hour elapsed before she 
was sufficiently recovered. to return 
home; the child, which till then had been 
sleeping, awoke, and begining tu cry 
with the cold, Sophia hastened back to 

















and Sophia’s heart felt an additiona!, 
Pang as she gained a more distinct vi 
ol her mother’s grief-worn countenanc. 





her i, has and put it to bed, then 
cating herself by the expiring remains 
her small fire, was soon lost in a 
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train of melancholy reflection. 
agitation of Sophia brought on a great 
degree of fever; her ideas were raised 
and incoherent, and scarcely knowing 
what she did, she wrote the following 
letter to her mother. 

‘¢ | have seen you, oh, my beloved— 
I dare not call youmother. Yes, I was 
the wretch to whom you extended your 
charitable hand; but you knew not that 
it was your ungrateful child that stood 
before you; you knew not that it was 
the destroyer of your peace,or you would 
have driven me from you with curses; 
and have you not cursed me? Oh, if you 
have, revoke the dreadful malediction. 
My heart is breaking. Colonel Dan- 
gerfield was every thing that was no- 
ble; but Clarrington was the wretch 
who made me miserable forever. For 
years L have deceived you, and in that 
time, what have I suffered! I have told 
you many falsehoods, but now I tell you 
truth. Oh, believe me, while on my 
knees I tell you, that my guilt was not 
voluntary. In vain did I endeavor to es- 
cape him. Alas! my own folly threw me 
into his power—he deprived me of my 
senses—he rendered me miserable. a) 
it is too Weak a word— it cannot express 
my agony—my despair. Every pros- 
pect of felicity in this world vanished; 
I would have looked forward to the 
next, but there, all was dark. No ray 
of hope cheers my gloom—without com- 
fort in this world, without hope for the 
next, |} drag on a miserable existence, 
weary of life, yet fearing to die. 

« the offspring of my shame is the 
partner of my solitude. Oh, my ever 
honored, my beloved parent, curse me 
not. ray for me; and if you can, for- 
give your distracted child. “ 8S. D.” 

With the first dawn of the morning 
she arose, weary and exhausted, and at 
an early hour, Wrapping her large cloak 
around her, she took her letter to the 
post office, and at her retarn, tried to 
- pursue her daily occupation, but her et- 
forts were vain; her aching head and 
throbbing temples compelled her to de- 


The 


ishe was involved in debt. 


ly insensible. Mrs. Clark, in great 
alarm, sent for an apothecary to attend 
ber unfortunate lodger. The man pro- 
nounced her to be in great danger, de- 


isired that she might be kept quiet, and 


sent in the usual 
draughts, &c. 
A fortnight elapsed ere she was able, 


number of fever 


‘in avery small degree, to resume her 


drawing; and now a very dismal pros- 
pect presented itself. By this illness, 
A bill was 
owing to the apothecary; to Mrs. Clark 
a fortnight’s rent, and something for 





the board of the child; whom, during 
Sophia’s illness, she had taken to her 
own rooms. Sophia had, before this, 


sold the best of her clothes, and sent the 


‘money to thechild’s nurse;the remainder 


of them were now collected; and mere- 


ly leaving a change for herself and the 
child, she requested Mrs. Clark to dis- 


‘pose of the rest. 


«My dear lady,” said the woman, 
while the tears stood in her eyes, “I 


jcannot bear to see you parting with 


your Clothes in this way; 1 am sure Mr. 
‘Norton will wait fer his bill, for three 


{ e - . 
months; and [ am in no iiurry for what 
Do take my advice, and * 


you owe me. 
‘keep your clothes; when you are better, 
you will be able to draw more and you 
can pay us a little at a time.” 

“You are very kind,” said Sophia, 
but [ have no expectation of ever be- 
ing much better, it is more likely that f 
shall be worse, and less able to pay, 
than I am at this moment. I therefore 





lwish you to sell the clothes—it will be 


‘a great relief to my mind, to know that 
my debts are paid.” 

The woman reluctantly obeyed, the 
clothes were sold, and the same even- 
ing the apothecary and herself received 
ihe money due to them, and Sophia an 
overplus of a few shillings. 

Mrs. Clark had an empty garret ever 
the room which Sophia now eccupied, 
and Sophia thought, that if this garret 
had a bed, a chair, and a table put into 
it, she might have it at a low rent, while 








sist, aud belure night she was complete- 


ithe room, in which she now was, could 
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be let to some other person. This pro- 
posal she made to Mrs. Clark, who 
vainly endeavored to persuade her, 
still to continue in her present habita- 
tiion, but Sophia’s resolution was too 
firmly fixed; she would not forego her 
intention, and the room was furnished 
according to her request, with every 
additional comfort that Mrs. Clark had 
the power of adcing; and the rent was 
only to be half the sum she now pai. 
Sophia’s trembling limbs could with 
difficulty support her up the stairs, and 
she shed some tears, when she entered 
an apartment, in which she believed she; 
should soon resign her wretched exist-| 
ence, and leave her child a dependant! 
on public bounty. She sometimes had 
thoughts of leaving directions, for the 
child to be taken to her mother at 
her death; bi@ this she feared was 
a step, which would hurry that mother 
to the grave; if, indeed, the letter she 
had sent to her already had not done 
so; of the contents of that letter she had 
a confused recollection, she Knew that 
she written it when in a state of the 
deepest despondence, and when the fe- 
ver was already raging in her veins.— 
Fearing for the effect it might have had 
upon her mother, she determined again 
to write, and by representing her situa- 





tion as being comfortable, she hoped to} 


relieve that great anxiety. it was evi- 
dent her mother felt for her: and with 
many a bitter tear, and many a heart- 
felt sigh, she wrote as follows: — 


«© My ever-honored mother—For so,| 


i will beiieve, you wil! still allow your 
unworthy child to call you: the incohe- 


rent letter you lately received from me.,| 
I wrote when suffering under a severe, 


cold, which occasioned fever, and [ be- 
lieve delirium; for Edo not clearly re- 
member what I did write. I believe 1 
represented my situation as much worse 
than it is. and myself more wretched 
than lam. Iam not happy. certainly: 
for happiness is not_ 
guilt: otherwise, 1 he reason to be 
thankful for ‘he comforts bestowed on 


me. ‘Phe Jabors of my pencil provide) 


companion of 


Ime with a home, my child is with me, 


and Lam freed from the persecutions oi 
colonel Clarrington. ‘These are great 
blessings, and.could I be assured of your 
forgivenness, which I wil] dare to hops 
youhave granted, it would cheer the 
drooping heart of your penitent SopHia. 

This letter, Sophia would not trust in 
the hands of Mrs. Clark, being fearful 
lest she should visit the person to whom 
it was addressed, as she had often urg- 
ed her to make her situation known to 
friends. ‘To prevent any thing of this 
sort, Sophia herself, the same eveniug, 
supported by Mrs.®Clark. went to the 
post office, and put in the letter, ‘This 
being done, she felt her mind more tran- 
iquil, and fancied that she was recover- 
jing her health, and should seon be 

well. 

Some weeks passed on, Sophia’s 
‘health daily declining, and herself fan- 
cying that she should soon be better.— 
At length the delusion ceased; her draw- 
ling was laid aside, and unable longer to 
struggle with the disorder, she sunk on 
‘the bed of sickness; a slow fever con- 
sumed her, and she was, generally, ei- 
‘ther delirious or insensible. Mrs, Clark 
again called in the apothecary, who, ai- 
iter observing her for some time, shook 
‘his head 








| © The lady,” said he, “is much worse 
than when I attended her before: ber 
istrength is now completely exhausted: 
ishe may linger a few weeks, but deat 
‘is inevitable.” 


A week passed away. and Sophia was 
ino better. Sometimes she would recoy 
er her recollection for a few minutes, 
‘but her weakness was great, that she 
was unable to speak articulately. "Tie 
distress of Mrs. Clark was so grcat—- 
she hourly expected the death of her 
unfortunate lodger, Che apothecary 
igave her no hope: when he took his 
leave in a morning, it was in the expect- 
‘ation that he should hear of the death of 
his patient, before the evening. 
| Thus passed on nine days, 


| [2 be Continued. | 
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POBIRY. 





For the Inquisitor. 
A Dandy in Jeopardy. 
A TALE. 


Ye tight-laced Dandies, who parade 
The streets of this good city; 


Whose painted cheeks false whiskers shade, 


Come listen to my ditty. 


A dandy boddic’d, shirtless, gay, 
Owed for his clothes, a taylor; 

Who roundly swore, if he would not pay, 
He’d give him to the jailor. 


TYhe dandy said: he’d pay to-morrow? 
But when to-morrow came, 

The luckless taylor to his sorrow, 
Heard him repeat the same. 


So the taylor call’d a catcher of men, 
A warrant also got; 

T’ imprison X the dandy then, 
Till he paid scot and lot. 


Of this the dandy being aware, 
Who saw the catcher near bim, 
Through Chesnut street ran swift as hare, 
What dandy does not fear him? 


Run dandy, run! run dandy, run! 
What constable can maich thee? 

Run dandy, run! run dandy, run! 
The constable will catch thee? 


But soon the hapless dandy fainted, 
And then the catcher caught him; 
Who finding he wore stays. and painted, 
Exclaim’d, surpris’d, ‘ od rot him!’ 


How vainly have I hardly run; 
(To catch men, I’m so handy) 

For I was told to catch a man, 
Whereas this is a dandy. 


So the false-calv’d dandy went his way, 
To quiz the girls and make love; 
Saying, miss, indéed, ’tis a cold day! 
How do?—excuse—my glove! __ 
‘ ANTI-DANDY. 


THE MUSICAL GAMESTERS. 


As two Musicians of some note, 

Came home one night without a groat, 
At a gaming house from having been, 
Without the knowledee how to win, 

And brooded o’er misfortune’s stroke, 
The elder thus from silence broke: 

“ They play’d too shurp for us, friend Pat,” 
* Trae~-2’m @ naturel—thour't a flat.” 


Lines inscribed to Miss Louisa H— 
of New Jersey. 


You say, Louisa, I no more, 
AsT have done. must call you mine; 
That all our hours of bliss are o’er, 
And I alike no more am thine. 


Then, then, no more when evening’s shade 
Draws nigh, across the distant glale 

We’!] roam together—evening hail, 

And breathe our vows upon the gale. 


That mind I thought a gentle mind, 
Has prov’d as boist’rous as the wind; 
That heart I thought a heart that lov’d, 
Alike untrue, unkind has prov’d. 


Then go, and to another give 
Your fickle heart, relentless fair; 
But while in this sad world I live, 
My fate is anguish and despair. 


E. 





** Man is the creature of. interest and ambi- 
tion. His nature leads him fofth into. the strug- 
gle and bustle of the world. Love is but the 
embellishment of his every lif+,or a song piped 
in the intervals of the acts. He seeks for fame, 
for fortune, for space in the world’s thought, 
and dominion over his fellowmen. But a wo- 
man’s whole tife is a history of the affections.— 
The heart is her world; it isthere her ambition 
strives for empire; it is there her avarice seeks 
for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sym- 
pathies on adventure; she embarks her whole 
soul in the traffic of affection; and if ship- 
wrecked, her case is hopeless—for it is a bank- 
ruptcv of the heart. 

“Toamar the disappointment of love may 
occasion some bitter pangs; it wounds some feel- 
ings of tenderness; it blasts some prospects of 
felicity; but he is an active being—he can dis- 
sipate his thoughts in the whirl of varied occu- 
pation. or plunge into the tide of pleasure or of 
the scene of disappointment be too full of pai- 
ful associations, he can shift his abode at will, 
and taking as it were the wings of themorning, 
can fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, and 
be at rest. 

But woman’s is comparatively a fixed,a seclud- 
ed, and a meditative life. She is more the com- 
panion of her thoughts and feelings; and if they 
are turned to ministers of sorrew where shall 
she look for consolation! Her lot is 'o be wooed 
and won; and if unhappy in her love, her heart 
's like some fortress that has been captured; and 
sacked, and abandoned, and left desolate.” 


Honesty has fled from the world, and Sincerity 
is fallen asleey; ms hidden herself, and 
fustice cannot find th v; the Helper is not at 
home, and Charity #8 sick; Benevolence is ua- 
derarrest, and Faith is nearly extinguished— 








f --— 


the Virtues go abegging, and Truth hath long 
since been buried; Credit is turned crazy, aoG 





Conscience is nailed on the wall. * 
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